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Child Labor Sunday 


Observance of Child Labor Sunday on January 24, 
1932, affords occasion to consider the need for further 
regulation of child labor. The industrial depression has 
brought out new aspects of child labor. 


CuiLtp Lasor DuRING THE DEPRESSION 


With millions of unemployed unable to find work, per- 
mits were issued during the year ended June 30, 1931, 
to 103,233 children 14 and 15 years of age to enter in- 
dustry, a decrease of 34 per cent below the number re- 
ported for the previous year. This statement is based on 
reports to the United States Children’s Bureau from 23 
states and 40 cities in 11 other states. The National Child 
Labor Committee estimates that “if all states and all non- 
agricultural occupations were included, as well as renewals 
of permits to children under 16 who had been working 
over a year, the total number for the country would prob- 
ably be 200,000 or more, with another 400,000 in agricul- 
tural employment.” The Children’s Bureau reports also 
that “in states where permits are required for children 16 
and 17 years of age leaving school for work, 66,837 such 
permits were issued during 1930, a decrease of 27 per 
cent since 1929.” 

Although fewer jobs were open to minors on account 
of the depression, the unemployment of the normal wage 
earner in a family in many cases made it necessary that 
children either seek work or stay home to care for younger 
children so that the mother might go out to work. The 
1930 census shows that 3,326,152 children of from 7 to 
17 years of age were not enrolled in any school. The 
number gainfully employed is not yet available. In 1920 
the number of children of from 10 to 17 years, inclusive, 
who were gainfully occupied was 2,773,506, of whom 
1,068,858 were under 16 years of age. It is expected that 
the census of 1930 will show a substantial decrease in the 
number of young children at work. To what extent such 
decrease may be attributed to more stringent educational 
requirements and how far to industrial depression will be 
left in doubt because the census was taken in a year of 
depression. The returns from 26 states show that between 
1920 and 1930 the number of children of from 10 to 13 
years of age gainfully employed decreased from 191,726 
to 129,532, those of 14 and 15 years decreased from 217,- 
576 to 174,702, and those of 16 and 17 years decreased 
from 409,592 to 393,706. In these figures none of the 
larger eastern or east central industrial states are included. 
The 26 states were responsible for about one-third of the 
child labor in the United States in 1920; therefore the 


returns from these states may not be representative of the 
general situation. 

But one thing is certain. Many children and young 
people of from 14 to 17 years of age are filling jobs that 
might better be taken over by adults out of work. Miss 
Grace Abbott of the federal Children’s Bureau has esti- 
mated that if the compulsory school age were raised to 15 
years throughout the country about one-quarter million 
of children would be released from industry, and if it 
were raised to 16 years about three times as many would 
be released. 

As pointed out by Courtenay Dinwiddie. secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, “child labor consti- 
tutes a social irritant, the removal of which would exert a 
favorable influence on the unemployment situation far out 
of proportion to the numbers involved. The direct re- 
placement of child workers by adults is only the first and 
most obvious result of eliminating child labor.” This, 
Mr. Dinwiddie says, would provide in turn “teaching posi- 
tions to take care of additional pupils; new impetus to 
the building and construction industry through the need 
for more schoolhouses; to the printing and publishing 
trade through supplying textbooks ; and to manufacturers 
of all kinds of school supplies and equipment.” And “a 
corollary of this would be the tonic effect of increased 
spending power on the part of the persons thus given 
employment. Moreover, and,” he adds, “I believe that 
this would be the most far-reaching effect of the elimina- 
tion of child labor upon the general industrial situation, 
the absence of low-wage child competition would remove 
a most powerful depressant from wages. . . . 

“Aside from its indirect effect as a wage depressant, 
where industry is most effectively organized child labor is 
becoming not only unnecessary, but, in many instances, 
actually a drag upon industry. It is not by coincidence 
that child labor is used extensively in backward sections 
of the country, in the less progressive industries, and in 
factories which have failed to keep abreast of technological 
progress; whereas the most advanced states, industries, 
and individual firms are more and more eliminating chil- 
dren under 16 from their payrolls. The recently promul- 
gated platform of the Taylor Society includes the state- 
ment that efficiency of production is inconsistent with the 
employment of children under 16, who should, therefore, 
be eliminated from industry. 

“It has thus become extremely difficult for young chil- 
dren to find employment in industries offering training 
and ultimately a skilled trade, and many children who go 
to work can find employment only in the so called ‘chil- 
dren’s occupations,’ and ‘blind alley’ jobs—such as street 
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trades, messenger and delivery work, personal service, 
and unskilled farm labor.” 


Although technological changes and industrial depres- 
sion have doubtless contributed considerably to the de- 
crease in the number of younger children in industry, 
these factors cannot be relied upon to eliminate the harm- 
ful employment of children. As soon as business picks up 
the younger children who are now remaining in school 
because of job scarcity will be used in industry unless 
compulsory school attendance laws and regulations to im- 
prove conditions of child employment enable them to 
obtain the education and other advantages to which they 
are entitled. Only Ohio and Montana fix 16 years of age 
as the standard minimum age for employment in industry 
In Idaho, Michigan, Maine, Rhode Island, California, and 
Texas 15 years is the standard, but California and Texas 
permit exemptions for younger children; and the com- 
pulsory education law in Texas does not apply to children 
over 14. 

During the last decade unemployment in so-called pros- 
perous years is estimated to have ranged from 1,532,000 
to 2,055,000. It can therefore hardly be claimed that 
child labor is necessary to perform the work of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, as Mr. Dinwiddie points out, “modern 
knowledge makes clear the need of the adolescent for a 
freer mental and physical development than is possible for 
a 14- or 15-year-old child at hard work. . . . More and 
more thoughtful leaders in industry as well as in civic 
organizations are convinced that a concerted and trium- 
phant campaign against the unsuitable employment of 
children at the present time is one of the necessary meas- 
ures to be undertaken from the stimulation of industrial 
production and adult employment. But our task is only 
half done if we simply forbid harmful labor for children. 
We must see that there are enough schools, that the chil- 
dren are in them, and that the education and training the 
children receive best fit them for manhood and woman- 
hood and for the jobs ahead of them.” 


Tue Toit or INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The full extent to which industry takes a toll of our 
children in the form of accidents is not known because 
only one-third of the states compile regular statistics on 
industrial injuries to minors. However, the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection esti- 
mates on the basis of comparable data that in 16 states 
“at least 20,000 to 25,000 young persons under 18 years 
and approximately 3,000 under 16 years are injured annu- 
ally.” The data from 13 states show an average of 1,100 
children under 18 years killed or permanently disabled 
every year. 

It is now well recognized that the universal adoption 
of measures for the protection of children against danger- 
ous employment would greatly reduce this toll. Mr. Din- 
widdie declares that “the prevention of industrial accidents 
to children does not mean merely the installation of safety 
devices and education in safety, commonly urged for adult 
employes. This is not enough. For children just starting 
to work not only have no previous work experience to 
enable them to recognize hazards, but they are too young 
to possess either the maturity of judgment or the mus- 
cular coordination needed to work with safety in connec- 
tion with dangerous machines or other types of hazardous 
employment. 

“The awkwardness of children of adolescent age, the 


natural irresponsibility, carelessness and curiosity of 
youth, the unaccustomed strain accompanying the transi- 
tion from an easy 5-hour school day to confining work for 
8 hours or longer in a factory—all tend to subject the 
worker in his teens to a greater accident hazard than exists 
for mature workers.” 

An adequate program of accident prevention, Mr. Din- 
widdie thinks, would include: (1) A minimum age of not 
less than 16 years for entering any gainful employment, 
except light, non-hazardous tasks which, outside of school 
hours, might be permitted at 14 years. (2) Physical exam- 
inations to insure that the child is fit for the particular 
occupation in which he is to engage. For example, cases 
are known where children with defective eyesight have 
been placed at machine work and the loss of fingers or 
other injuries have resulted. A boy subject to epilepsy was 
allowed to run an elevator and was injured. Children 
with spinal curvatures, flat feet and other orthopedic 
defects have been placed at jobs which accentuate their 
difficulties. (3) Limitation of the work of children 16 to 
18 years of age to 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week. 
Even in non-hazardous industries long hours result in 
over-fatigue, carelessness and accidents. (4) Prohibition 
of the employment of young persons under 18 years in 
occupations known to be hazardous. (5) Continuous study 
of occupations to determine which should be classed as 
hazardous. A continuing committee for this purpose was 
set up by the federal Children’s Bureau in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Child Labor of the White House Conference. 
(6) Accurate and uniform record-keeping, under state 
law, on industrial accidents to minors. (7) Compensation 
for an injured minor based on his probable future earn- 
ing power upon reaching maturity if he had not been 
handicapped, rather than on his present low wage. Extra 
compensation should be levied upon the employer as a 
penalty for injuries to minors when illegally employed. 
Nine states now require extra compensation ranging from 
50 to 200 per cent and this furnishes a definite incentive 
to keep within the law. 

The program, Mr. Dinwiddie says, should also include 
measures for “the rehabilitation, physical and vocational, 
of the minor employe who suffers serious injury. Granted 
that an accident occurs, inspite of all preventive measures, 
the proper care and training of a child during the suc- 
ceeding years may mean the difference between a future 
idler, beggar or charity case and a skilled worker trained 
for some occupation in which his handicap is not an insur- 
mountable difficulty. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is now conducting a study of this phase of the 
problem—to find out what happens to boys and girls who 
have been injured in industry, how their compensation 
funds have been used, whether they have received the 
physical appliances and the vocational training which will 
enable them to rise above their disaster and establish a 
definite place for themselves in life.” 


LEGISLATION 


Although the depression has furnished an excellent op- 
portunity to reduce child labor in order that adults may 
have jobs, not one of the 44 state legislatures in session 
during 1931 raised the compulsory school age or the mini- 
mum age for general employment. A bill in New York 
State raising the school-leaving age from 14 to 15 years 
was reported favorably but bills raising it to 16 years in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Nevada and Texas 
met with little or no support. 
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In other respects the reactions of the state legislatures 
‘were more encouraging. Alabama passed a law which will 
taise the educational requirement for the issuance of work 
permits from the sixth grade to the seventh grade for 
children 14 to 16 years of age in September, 1932, and to 
the eighth grade in September, 1934. Connecticut made 
work permits necessary for all children under 16 in all 
occupations. (Formerly permits were required only for 
mechanical, mercantile and manufacturing establishments. ) 
Parents and guardians of children leaving school to labor 
at home must also obtain permits. Delaware raised the 
minimum age for employment in canneries from 12 to 14 
years. Maine required children 15 years of age leaving 
school for work to have completed “the grades of the ele- 
mentary school” instead of the eighth grade because some 
elementary schools in Maine have 9 grades. In New Jer- 
sey, children of 14 years leaving school for work must now 
complete the eighth grade instead of the sixth, but for 
children of 15 years the sixth grade is still accepted. In 
Maryland the 100-day clause was eliminated, so that now 
children of between 7 and 16 years must attend school for 
the entire session except in cases of children of 14 and 
over, regularly and lawfully employed, who have com- 
pleted the elementary school. 

To deal with the problem of migratory children Penn- 
sylvania prohibited the employment of any non-resident 
child under 16 in any factory or cannery, or in berry, 
fruit or vegetable raising and harvesting, during the time 
when the laws of his own state require his attendance at 
school. School attendance is compulsory for migratory 
children of from 8 to 16 years of age under the same 
conditions as for resident children. The Migratory Child 
Survey Commission of New Jersey was authorized to 
continue its work for another year. 

Alabama and Pennsylvania enacted provisions requir- 
ing double compensation to be paid to minors injured 
while illegally employed. Michigan extended the provision 
for additional compensation in case of illegal employment 
to all minors under 18. In Texas, minors, whether legally 
or illegally employed, are entitled to benefits under the 
workmen’s compensation act (formerly, minors illegally 
employed were excluded) and, in the computation of their 
compensation, consideration may be given to any increase 
in earnings which might have been expected under normal 
conditions. For the compensation of minors permanently 
disabled in Wisconsin, weekly earnings must be computed 
on the basis of earnings which the employe, if not dis- 
abled, would probably have earned at the age of 27 years. 
Formerly the probable earnings at 21 years were the 
basis used. 

North Carolina applied the 8-hour day and the 48-hour 
week to all children under 16 years covered by the child 
labor law, with the exception of boys over 14 years in 
certain cases of poverty. The new law prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under 16 in running elevators, in 
work around exposed electric wires, in the manufacture 
of any poisonous substance, gas or explosive, or in oiling 
and cleaning machinery in motion. The street trades law 
was amended to allow boys 14 to 16 years of age to dis- 
tribute newspapers and magazines over fixed routes after 
5 a.m. and before 8 p.m. but not for more than 4 hours 
a day or 24 hours a week. Under the former law, which 
still applies to boys between 12 and 14, street work was 
prohibited after 7 p.m. and before 6 a.m. but the num- 
ber of working hours in addition to school attendance was 
not limited. Working hours in factories for women and 
girls over 16 are restricted to 11 hours a day and 55 hours 
a week. All restrictions on hours for boys over 16 are 
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removed, also for such boys between 14 and 16 as are 
exempted from the 48-hour law. Girls between 16 and 
18 years are prohibited from working after 9 p.m. and 
before 6 a.m. in factories and canneries. 

Maine weakened its law by allowing children under 16 
to work 54 hours a week in laundries. Formerly laundries 
were on the 8-hour day list for children under 16. Ne- 
braska also weakened its law by allowing women and 
girls over 16 to work until 12:30 a.m. instead of 10 p.m. 


New York reduced from 78 to 25 hours a year the 
amount of overtime allowed for women and girls over 16 
years in mercantile establishments, with extra provision 
for inventory taking and for Christmas week. Except 
during Christmas week, no working day is to exceed 10 
hours and no week to exceed 54 hours. 


Colorado ratified the child labor amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution. This is the sixth ratification. It was 
introduced in 1931 for ratification in New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming, but failed to pass. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 331 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., provides materials for preparing 
a program for Child Labor Sunday and has literature 
available for quantity distribution at meetings. 


Milk Strikes 


In 1928 this Department reported after extensive study 
on the difficulties between dairymen in the Chicago area 
and the milk distributors of the city and on the establish- 
ment of organized relations following a strike. (INFoR- 
MATION SERVICE for December 1, 1928 and February 16, 
1929.) Reliable reports indicate that within recent months 
struggles have been going on in the St. Louis and Port- 
land, Oregon, areas, with some elements in the two situa- 
tions similar to those found in the Chicago situation sev- 
eral years ago. 


Tue PorTLAND SITUATION 


The Portland difficulties were settled after a milk 
strike, and the entire experience there is published in 
Hoard’s Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin) for 
December 10, 1931, in an article by Paul C. Adams, en- 
titled “The Portland Milk Strike.” 

In 1930 an ordinance was passed by the City Council 
of Portland, a city of over 300,000 population, raising the 
standards for milk sold in the city. There followed a 
tendency on the part of city distributors to secure milk 
from an increasing area. Producers within the normal 
“milk-shed” turn to intensive organization. A farmers’ 
cooperative steadily increased its membership until by the 
summer of 1931 it claimed as members the producers of 
about three-fourths of the milk used in the city. The Dairy 
Cooperative Association then strove for recognition, drew 
up a marketing contract and submitted it to the city milk 
distributors. A number accepted it at once, but 7 objected 
to one of the provisions by which the farmers’ cooperative 
was to handle all surplus milk. After a long series of 
meetings a deadlock resulted. A temporary truce was de- 
cided upon, but on August 1 a real break occurred, when 
it was alleged by farmers that some distributors were 
going outside of the usual territory for their milk supply. 
The Dairy Cooperative Association thereupon instructed 
all its members to ship milk only to those distributors who 
had signed the organization’s contract. 

Farmers began picketing roads in order to prevent milk 
from entering the city for the 7 milk distributors who 
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would not deal with the association. “As the strike pro- 
gressed, trucks were stopped both night and day along the 
highways. .. . All conveyances were quietly flagged down 
with red flags or lanterns and the driver questioned about 
his load. If milk or cream was found destined to an un- 
friendly plant, the milk was unloaded, dumped at the 
roadside, the cans replaced, and the driver told to be on 
his way. If a truck attempted to force its way through 
the blockade, a group of pickets further along the road 
stopped the carrier by means of spiked planks thrown 
across the road. No damage of serious nature was done 
to any truck and no firearms were used.” It is also stated 
that “producers were careful to see that all children’s 
homes, hospitals and private families in need of milk were 
supplied.” 

After 5 days the mayor appointed a representative com- 
mittee of citizens, charged with the duty of “fact-finding.” 
Rabbi Henry J. Berkowitz of Temple Beth Israel was ap- 
pointed chairman. Hearings were held and the committee 
was soon faced with the opportunity of arbitration. A 
price schedule satisfactory to both producers and distribu- 
tors was suggested by the committee. The dairy coopera- 
tive was recognized by the distributors and its contracts 
signed. To President W. J. Kerr of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College was delegated the task of appointing a perma- 
nent arbitrator. He chose Rabbi Berkowitz, who is now 
functioning in this capacity. One result has been that 
the milk distributors met in the fall and formed an organ- 
ization of their own. 


Tue St. Louis SITUATION 


On December 17, 1931, the Social Justice Commission 
of St. Louis issued a comprehensive report on the diffi- 
culties between a farmers’ cooperative and a city milk 
distributing agency, the document being printed in full in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch of that date. The Social Jus- 
tice Commission is a voluntary body of twenty-four per- 
sons. The members are mainly Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant clergymen. The other members are professors 
at Washington and St. Louis universities. The commis- 
sion was an out-growth of an inter-faith seminar held in 
St. Louis in 1930, with the cooperation of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 

The report reviews the unsuccessful attempts of the 
Commission to bring about arbitration. The commission 
did not suggest that it arbitrate but rather that it assist 
in finding an impartial group for this purpose. The farm- 
ers’ cooperative was willing to arbitrate, but the city milk 
distributor refused. The findings of the commission in 
regard to the issues of the controversy and the main facts 
in the situation are presented in the report. 

The Social Justice Commission considered the matter 
at the request of a country clergyman, many of whose 
parishioners are members of the Sanitary Milk Producers 
Association, the farmers’ cooperative, who had lost mar- 
kets as a result of the difficulties with the Pevely Dairy 
Company. There were two main issues in the controversy : 
(1) On September 1, 1913, the Pevely Dairy Company 
offered to members of the Sanitary Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation contracts to be signed by them as individuals, re- 
quiring that farmers supply milk to the Pevely Company 
“at a price which the company assumed power to fix.” 
Furthermore “the farmer had no power even to cancel 
his contract.” In the judgment of the commission, the 


arrangement was “ethically indefensible.” (2) “The Peve- 
ly Company also refused to permit representatives of the: 
Sanitary Milk Producers’ Association to check the butter- 
fat content of milk sold to it by members of the asso- 
ciation. The price of milk depends upon its butterfat con- 
tent... . The request of the Sanitary Milk Producers is. 
just and equitable. .. .” 

Then follows a paragraph on collective bargaining, in- 
cluding this significant sentence: “We of the Social Justice 
Commission believe that the right to bargain collectively 
is an inalienable right of farmers as well as of workers. 
and employers.” The commission deplores the use of 
violence by local farmers’ pickets, who interfered with 
deliveries of milk to the dairy company but adds: “We 
believe that the basic cause is a sense of social injustice 
which provokes some of its victims to reprehensible acts.” 
The commission calls upon the Pevely Dairy Company to: 
recognize the cooperative as a marketing organization, 
and not to deny to farmers the right to bargain collectively. 
“We are still concerned about the principles in the con- 
troversy and about the fate of hundreds of producers and 
their dependent families who have now lost their market 
for fluid milk. They are entitled to justice.” 

The chairman of the Social Justice Commission is Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman. Among the members are Rev. 
Joseph Husslein, Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, Rev. M. Ashby 
Jones, Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, and Rev. Jay T. 
Stocking. 


In the Beet Fields 


“The labor of children in the fields is the basis upon 
which profits of the beet sugar industry largely depend,” 
stated Thomas F. Mahony, chairman of the Mexican Wel- 
fare Committee of the Colorado Knights of Columbus, in 
an address before the third Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems held in Denver in 1931. The printed 
address entitled “Industrial Relations in the Beet Fields 
of Colorado,” is available from the Colorado State Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, Longmont, Colorado. 

“Sugar beets are grown for the sugar companies solely 
under contract... . The company agrees to take all the 
beets grown on a specified number of acres at a specified 
price per ton.” In addition, “every detail of beet growing 
is under direct control and supervision of the sugar com- 
pany.” Landlords with whom the sugar companies ¢on- 
tract usually contract in their turn with tenants, the latter 
obtaining three-fourths of the crop, furnishing all equip- 
ment, doing the farm work and paying the seasonal labor. 

Prices to growers have been considerably reduced during 
the depression, and they have in turn cut the wages of 
labor. Mr. Mahony says that 32,000 laborers in Colorado 
are affected. But in the present situation, “the farmer 
beet grower must have a low wage labor or he won’t grow 
sugar beets.” This is supplied by the family system of 
contract labor, involving the use of large numbers of 
children. 

Mr. Mahony asks stockholders of sugar companies to 
consider their social and moral responsibilities. “While a 
stockholder may escape legal responsibility, his moral re- 
sponsibility should not permit him to close his eyes to un- 
just practices.” Furthermore, Mr. Mahony urges, the 
“system of family contract labor should be abolished by 
law in Colorado as in other states. .... It should be out- 
lawed by the decent public opinion of the state.” 
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